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INTRODUCTION 


In  this  brief  volume  of 'literary  speculations* 
I  have  simply  recorded  my  poor,  unoffending 
thoughts  which,  I  hope,  will  be  appealing  to  one 
and  all  in  "spirit  and  limb."  The  best  writer  often 
wears  the  heart  upon  the  sleeve.  If  this  book  turns 
my  heart  inside  out,  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  done  my  duty.  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
make  my  thoughts  and  words  clear  and  convincing. 
If  confusion  is  often  intrusive,  I  believe  it  has  not 
touched  my  pen.  Though  imitation  is  a  vice,  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  tried  to  imitate  the 
inimitable  Hazlitt  who  wields  a  vigorous  and 
formidable  pen.  With  the  true  and  invincible 
modesty  of  a  sincere  writer,  let  me  claim  immunity 
from  the  violence  of  the  literary  tribunal. 


The  Author. 
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FOREWORD 


My  noble  friend  the  author  of  this 
excellent  "Literary  Speculations"  has  been 
urging  me  with  mild  persistence  for  some  time 
to  write  a  foreword  to  his  beautiful  produc- 
tion- True,  I  felt  a  bit  diffident  at  first,  but 
my  diffidence  arose  not  indeed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  loquacious  futility  of  fore- 
words in  general,  but  rather  sprang,  I  delight 
to  think,  from  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
symmetry-  I  have  never  been  a  bespeaker, 
and  I  will  never  be  one  in  the  sacred  realm 
of  creative  efforts-  Foreword !  Wherefore 
(I  asked  myself)  to  these  charming  dainty 
literary  sketches?  Genuine  as  is  their  merit, 
it  is  well,  I  thought,  that  these  graceful  little 
essays  should  be  presented  to  the  world,  as 
they  are  and  without  the  uncomely  excre- 
scence of  a  foreword.  But  it  has  all  transpired 
otherwise-  The  gracious  and  ennobling 
claims  of  a  noble  friendship  are  irresistible, 
and  hence  this  introduction. 

There  is  a  true  and  splendid  apprecia- 
tion of  Keats,  44  the  inheritor  of  unfulfilled 
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renown",  and  another  also  of  Victor  Hugo, 
the  superb  matchless  French  novelist  and 
poet.  Both  these  short  studies,  no  one  will 
deny,  speak  highly  of  the  author's  luminous 
and  discerning  intellect-  There  is  nothing 
new,  or  new-fangled  in  his  method  of  treat- 
ment; no  views,  or  constructions  are  put  forth 
which  by  their  bold  novelty  may  strike  us  as 
perverse-  On  the  othei  hand,  it  is  all  lucid, 
agreeable  and  entertaining,  never  provoking  a 
dissent*  Without  effort  and  so  spontaneously, 
the  author  cruises  along  as  it  were,  lightly  and 
devoid  of  any  sense  of  impediment.  As  he 
proceeds  along  thus,  he  drops  on  the  way 
golden  apples  of  glowing  thoughts  and  radiant 
themes*  and  seems  scarce  conscious  of  the 
fact,  for  it  is  all  so  natural  with  him- 

Throughout,  the  reader  never  rebels,  but 
follows  the  author  in  a  spirit  of  great  amity, 
concern  and  delighting  concurrence — the 
magical  and  almost  imperceptible  influence  of 
only  a  rare  and  a^excellent  writer.  All  are 
not  endowed  with  the  wizard's  wand;  and 
there  are  books  before  we  turn  over  a  few 
pages  of  which,  we  grow  bellicose,  the  at- 
mosphere becomes  full  of  menaces,  and  a 
violent  non-co-operation  with  the  author 
results — expressed  so  often  all  along  the  margin 
by  the  rude  queries  and  ironical  exclamations 
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and  records  of  grim  denial-  But  happily,  our 
author  is  not  of  this  irksome  repellent  type- 

Other  light  sketches  there  are,  of  the 
same  order  and  beauty — vivid  nature-descrip- 
tions, humorous  stories,  and  witty  mordant 
thoughts,  which  all  produce  in  the  reader's 
mind  an  impression  that  the  author  possesses  a 
fertile  imagination  and  a  keen  intellect- 

The  style  is  "flowing",  marked  fre- 
quently by  a  mellow  and  musical  cadence, 
while  the  choice  of  words  is  felicitous  and 
striking. 

Turning  towards  the  author,  one  is 
tempted  to  smile  when  he  claims,  child-like? 
"immunity  from  the  violence  of  the  Literary 
Tribunal,"  for  he  betrays  thereby  that  he  is 
least  aware  of  the  preciousness  of  the  rich 
wares  he  exhibits  before  the  "Tribunal/* 
He  should  indeed  be  of  a  callous  heart  and  a 
blind  understanding,  who,  unable  to  profit  by 
these  exquisite  sketches,  sets  them  to  a  dull 
chopping  criticism— these  speculations  which 
are  as  inoffensive,  pleasing  and  fragile  as 
fragrant  beautiful  flowers,  or  the  spring- 
brrds  that  chirp  and  twitter  melodious  before 
our  windows  and  vanish  away  in  a  moment. 

Let  us  assure  the  author  that  the  true 
Literary  Amphictyonic  Council,  ever  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  "ahimsa"  and  motherly 
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solicitude  (and  from  which  are  far  removed 
cruel  Jeffrey  and  the  editors  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  and  critics  of  their  ilk),  will  be  dis- 
posed to  treat  him  kindly  and  with  great 
pride- 

M.  R.  DORAI  RAJA. 


John  Keats 


"And  died  not  young  (the  life  of     long  life 
Distilled  to  a  mere  drop,  falling  like  a  tear 
Upon  the  world's  cold  cheek  to  make  it  burn 
For  ever)."  g.  B.  Browning* 

John  Keats  is  one  of  those  poets  born 
not  to  live,  but  to  sing  and  to  soar  and  to  vanish. 
Though  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  youth,  the 
poetic  genius  in  him  is  full-blown  and  surpasses 
the  wild  guess  of  teens-  His  very  thoughts 
rich  by  a  peculiar  combination  prove  the 
rhythmic  madness  of  his  leaping  heart.  His 
intellect  is  keen  and  alert,  and  it  is  bent  on 
high  jump.  The  sweet  cadence  of  numbers 
is  as  natural  as  the  buzz  of  bees  or  the  rustle 
of  foliage-  The  poet  is  clear  and  convincing 
in  thought  and  word,  with  a  winning  poetic 
diction  not  foggy  and  translucent  like  Shelley's, 
but  pellucid  as  a  clear  fountain-  There  is 
not  a  word  to  stagger  even  the  mediocre 
talent,  and  the  reader  can  run  on  with 
incredible  ease  and  speed. 

Keats's  conception  of  a  true  poet  is  indeed 
a  grand  and  ideal  one.  He  strongly  believes  that 
a  true  poet  can  easily  find  his  way  to  all  the  in- 
stincts of  the  bird,  the  beast  and  all-  He  asserts 
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with  all  the  confidence  of  tangible  experience 
that  to  a  true  poet  "the  tiger's  yell  comes  arti- 
culate and  presseth  on  his  ear  like  mother 
tongue."  This  is  certainly  what  Keats  has 
felt,  enjoyed  and  then  expressed — ,  a  grand 
secret  honestly  revealed  by  a  sincere  poet 
who  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleye.  His 
best  and  his  worst,  he  gladly  discloses-  Never 
is  he  shy  or  reserved  in  his  writings,  but 
he  is  frank  and  free,  turning  his  heart  inside 
out-  He  delightfully  scribbles  away  his 
uppermost  thoughts  and  thus  speaks  his 
conscience- 

Keats's  Endymion — along  poem  with  the 
story  of  a  young  handsome  shepherd  who  is 
madly  loved  by  "such  a  beautiful  creature 
as  the  Moon*' — sincerely  reveals  the  secrets 
of  the  poet  and  the  splendour  of  his  imagina- 
tive gifts-  The  boy-poet  alone  can  speak  of 
the  magic  sleep  as  "unconfined  restraint"  and 
'imprisoned  liberty';  of  young  companies 
'nimbly  dancing  to  the  swift  treble  pipe  and 
humming  string'  ;  of  a  ravishing  beauty  with 
the  'white  neck  and  orbed  brow,  with  a 
paradise  of  lips  and  eyes,  blush-tinted  cheeks? 
half-smiles  and  fainted  sighs,  and  locks  bright 
enough  to  make  (him)  mad' ;  of  the  honey- 
whispers  of  love ;  of  the  flattering  (she  dreams) 
that  'buzz  about  his  slumbers,  like  brain-flies 
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leaving  him  fancy-sick'  ;  and  of  his  heart 
leaping  forth  to  taste  the  same  bright  face  of 
the  floating  vision. 

Keats's  nature  description  is  supremely 
graceful  and  sincere-  He  does  not  bluntly 
record  the  details  of  observation  like  Tennyson 
who  is  known  to  the  literary  World  as  a  consum- 
mate artist-  With  Keats  the  heart  predominates 
over  the  eye-  Emotion  is  the  grand  secret  of 
his  magic  pen  that  holds  the  reader  spell-bound. 
To  him  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  " 
Rain-scented  eglantine  giving  temperate  sweets 
to  the  well-wooing  sun;  yellow-girted  bees  and 
their  golden  honey  combs;  the  chuckling  lin- 
net, the  simple  sheep,  the  bleating  ram  and 
the  udderless  lamb;  the  golden  splendour  of 
the  sun;  a  willow  keeping  a  patient  watch  over 
the  stream  that  creeps  windingly  by  it  ;  the 
whispering  blade  of  grass,  the  wild  gnat  and 
the  bee  bustling  down  in  the  blue  bells ;  the 
silken  couch  of  rosy  pride  ;  the  glowworms 
trimming  their  starry  lamps ;  the  birds  warbl- 
ing for  very  joy,  mellifluous  sorrow  which 
(to  the  poet)  is  a  new-born  delight  ;  the  giant 
sea  ;  the  lidless  eyed  train  of  planets  in  the 
blue  ;  the  little  breeze  creeping  between  the 
fans  of  carjess  butterflies  ;  the  airy  stress  of 
music's  kiss  impregnating  the  free  winds  ; 
the  tip-toe  Night  holding  back  her  dark  grey 
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hood;  the  earth  with  its  dower  of  river,  wood 
and  vale;  the  shrilly  mellow  sound  with  ebon 
tipped  flutes ;  the  merry  lark  pouring  his 
early  song  against  the  breezy  sky  ;  the  danc- 
ing poppies — ,  all  these  bear  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  poet's  marvellous  powers  of 
nature  description  with  a  thrill  of  emotion 
and  sentiment  behind  it.  Again  to  him  the 
'Nightingale'  pours  forth  its  soul  in  an  ecstasy 
and  in  full  throated  ease,  chases  away  the 
groan  of  man,  and  sings  a  melodious  anthem  as 
an  immortal  bird 

Endymion  —  the  solitary,  handsome, 
young  shepherd — is  Keats  in  disguise.  The 
hero's  dreams  are  the  author's  realities.  Love, 
embrace  and  *  self-destroying  kiss  '  build  the 
the  fancy-realm  of  both,  the  creator  and  the 
created-  The  glassy  throat  of  the  tender  sex 
vibrating  with  divine  harmony  simply  intoxi- 
cates the  poet  and  the  hero  alike,  who  are 
supremely  love-sick  and  without  reserve  talk 
out  the  ravings  of  the  hungering  soul 
Women,  wine  and  snuff  are  Keats's  beloved 
trinity.  Though  Keats  is  passion's  slave  for 
long,  he  sincerely  realises  in  the  end  his  own 
folly  as  revealed  in  his  peom  on  "  Modern 
Love 

M  And  what  is  love  ?    It  is  a  doll  dress' d  up 
For  idleness  to  cosset,  nurse  and  dandle  ; 
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A  thing  of  soft  misnomers,  so  divine 
That  silly  youth  doth  think  to  make  itself 
Divine  by  loving,  and  so  goes  on 
Yawning  and  doting  a  whole  summer  long 
Till  Miss's  comb  is  made  a  pearl  tiara, 
And  Common  Wellingtons  turn  Romeo  boots;'* 
Keat's  tragedy  "Otho,  the  Great  "  fares 
no  better    than    the    so-called    tragedy  of 
Milton's,  "  Samson  Agonistes".    Keats  and 
Milton  think  too  much  of  themselves  and, 
with  an  autobiographical  tinge,  make  their 
heroes  vague,  unconvincing  copies  of  their 
self.     They    reproduce    themselves    in  a 
monologue  as  it  were — ,  an  impatient  soliloquy 
with  all  its  sobs  and  groans  and  schemes.  The 
characters — the  Dramatis  Personae — are  no 
more  than  wooden  blocks  driven  like  pieces 
on  the  chess-board.    Unlike  the  interesting 
Shakespearian  creation,  they  struggle,  stammer 
and  bungle  before  the  impatient  audience  ; 
fail  to  naturally  smile  and  talk,   to  laugh  and 
roar,  to  dance  and   play,  to    whistle  and 
whisper;  and  present  rather  a  sorry  figure  on 
the  stage,  madly  mocking  Nature  and  her 
unassuming  charms-    Milton  inspires  Samson 
with  blindness  and  infatuation  ;  while  Keats 
congratulates  his   Ludolph  upon  his  surging 
love  and  sad  disappointment.    Keats,  as  well 
as  Ludolph,  is  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  Youth, 
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so  that  both  have  to  quit  the  realm  of  love 
with  a  sad  surprise  and  against  their  own 
sweet  will- 

Keats's  "  Isabella"  or  the  Pot  of  Basil — 
a  story  from  Boccacio — begins  with  a  hope, 
joy  and  delight,  but  ends  in  a  tragic  horror- 
Isabella,  Beauty's  Self,  is  a  noble  example  of 
genuine  constancy  of  love-  To  a  faithful 
Queen  of  Beauty  whose  frank  bosom  vibrates 
with  faultless  chastity,  the  husband,  her  lord 
is  everything-  Without  him,  the  world  to 
her  would  lose  its  charms  and  would  not  be 
worth  living  in-  He  is  to  her  the  sun  and 
moon  and  all-  She  dreads  all  that  differ  from 
him  in  matter  and  spirit-  When  her  only 
lord  is,  without  her  knowledge  and  consent, 
forced  into  the  jaws  of  death,  she  pines  over 
the  dear  loss,  hurls  to  the  winds  the  philosophy 
of  hope  and  optimism,  finds  solace  in  solitude 
and  hoiy  seclusion,  and  sincerely  worships  the 
spirit  of  her  lord,  though  the  clay  of  human 
form  has  been  destroyed-  With  an  unshaken 
faith  in  the  immortality  of  soul,  she  consecrates 
the  sealed  tomb  of  fragrant  memory  with  tears 
of  sincerity  and  affection-  She  clings  to  him 
in  a  spirit  of  ethereal  harmony,  standing  out 
as  an  exalted  model  to  the  fair  sex  who  can 
find  a  volume  of  moral  instruction  in  Isabella's 
constancy  of  love-   Here  Keats  proves  himself 
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44  a  master  of  pathos  with  a  key  of  his  own  to 
unlock  the  very  source  of  tears  44  translating 
grief  pang  by  pang  into  a  complete  cadence 
and  symphony  of  suffering"  Melancholy 
shall  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb- 

Though  young  and  hurried  into  a  pre- 
mature grave,  Keats  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
His  keen  soaring  intellect,  his  fertile  fancy, 
his  surging  emotion,  his  graceful  descriptions 
of  nature,  his  rich  copious  imagery,  the  spont- 
aneous outpourings  of  his  heart,  his  conjuring 
love-dreams,  his  attempt  to  make  everything 
an  open  secret,  his  sweet  subtle  cadence — ,  all 
these  reveal  the  peculiar  stamp  of  his  native 
genius,  win  him  immortality,  and  secure  an 
enduring  place  in  the  Elysium  of  human 
memory. 

Though  Keats  sadly  and  sincerely  laments 
the  untimely  death  of  the  brilliant  young  poet 
Chatterton  as  a  44  son  of  misery  and  a  half- 
blown  flow'ret  which  cold  blasts  amate 
Keats  himself  has  fared  no  better-  The 
inscrutable  Fate,  in  its  wild  and  full-drunk 
caprice,  has  dismissed  his  tender  being,  as  if 
he  were  ripe  enough  to  mingle  with  the  stars 
of  H  eaven-  None  can  deny  the  sober  truth 
that  Keats,  a  peerless  genius  invincibly  inimit- 
able, is  a  born  poet  who,  though  literally  a 
4  nipt  bud  " 9  still  lives  in  his  singing  robes  and 
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still  sings  his  immortal  tunes?  richly  deserving 
Shelley's  "  Adonais" 

"The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the 
Eternal  are  "  Shelley, 


Victor  Hugo 


It   -THE  LAUGHING  MAN " 

Victor  Hugo  is  certainly  Hugo,  the 
Victor,  the  victor  among  novelists-  This 
novel,  the  'Laughing  Man',  though  not  a 
masterpiece,  reveals  what  Hugo  is  and  can  be- 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  novels  where  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  none  can  excel  Hugo 
in  the  gentlest  and  finest  touches  of  pathos 
and  philosophy.  Here  we  find  the  intimate 
relation  between  God  and  Man,  than  between 
M  an  and  Nature.  The  laughing  man  makes 
the  feeling  soul  shed  tears  at  once,  and  also 
makes  the  heartless  being  laugh  at  him-  The 
laughing  man  does  not  actually  laugh,  but  a 
painful  torture  in  childhood  has  so  twisted  and 
distorted  the  lineaments  of  his  face  that  he 
seems  to  laugh.  With  a  peculiar  twist  of  his 
face  which  would  tempt  any  man  to  smile  and 
to  laugh  and  to  chuckle,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
a  monster  who  has  been  robbed  of  Nature's 
symmetry  in  face  and  form.  A  victim  to 
chance,  he  suffers  only  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
the  44  sweet  uses  of  adversity  "  The  reader 
at  once  feels  there  is  "a  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil-" 
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The  laughing  man  is  one  whom  fortune 
has  tried  with  her  frowns  and  with  her 
smiles.  When  the  curse  of  slavery  is  in  full 
swing,  a  child  is  kidnapped  and  thrown  like  a 
random  seed  on  the  rugged  rock  of  Portland- 
This  makes  the  helpless  child  undergo  an  early 
initiation  into  human  suffering.  Hunted  bet- 
ween fear  and  hope,  severely  left  alone  in  the 
wilderness  without  food  and  shelter,  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  wind  and  wave,  the  orphan 
starves  and  suffers,  ever  preserving  a  calm  and 
placid  smile-  "  The  storm  talks  nonsense ;  the 
hurricane  has  terrible  lungs  99  ;  and  the  tumul- 
tuous wave  dances  like  a  devil.  When  the 
elements  are  eloquent,  the  child  is  tongue-tied 
by  grief  and  fear.  The  child  runs  about  from 
one  acclivity  to  another,  hoping  against  hope 
that  there  may  be  a  way  out  to  reach  land- 
Alas !  Hope  tells  a  flattering  tale  that 
success  is  near  and  sure.  The  child  spends 
the  time,  trying  various  shifts  devised  by 
necessity  to  find  the  way  out.  He  learns  the 
best  lessons  of  self-reliance,  self-sacrifice  and 
endurance  only  here.  Now  a  sharp  cry  of 
distress  is  heard  from  a  distance.  The  boy, 
though  suffering,  tries  to  save  others  from 
suffering.  Instinctively  responding  to  the  cry, 
he  jumps  from  rock  to  rock  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  impatiently  trying  to  discover  the 
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mystery  of  sound.  Using  the  tender  nails  as 
a  digging  tool,  the  boy  easily  removes  the 
solid  heap  of  snow  under  which  is  buried 
deep,  a  woman  with  a  suckling  child  on  the 
creamy  bosom-  The  woman  is  a  corpse  ; 
while  the  child,  an  infant  girl  is  almost  dying- 
He  wants  to  snatch  the  victim  from  the  jaws 
of  death.  So  foregetting  his  misery  in  the 
misery  of  the  child,  he  carries  the  girl-child 
away  from  the  living  tomb,  to  nurse  her  back 
to  lite  The  child  applies  her  lips  to  the 
boy's  cheeks,  "  feeling  the  mother's  breast 
there  in  vain".  For  a  child  to  save  a  child 
is  really  the  wonder  of  wonders*  making  us 
shed  tears  on  and  on,  but  unconsciously. 
Pathos  is  the  prevailing  note,  helping  one  and 
all  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  one  another 
when  time  and  fate  conspire  against  mankind. 
It  is  here  we  appreciate  Swinburne's  remark 
that  Victor  Hugo  '*  translates  grief  pang  by 
pang  into  the  very  symphony  and  cadence  of 
suffering  and  unlocks  the  very  source  of 
tears  "  The  boy  and  the  girl  grow  side  by 
side  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  believing  that 
whatever  happens,  happens  for  their  own 
good.  None  can  at  once  fix  a  nail  in  the 
inconstant  wheel  of  fortune-  None  can  fight 
against  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  inexor- 
able fate-    It  is  quite  true,  as  Victor  Hugo 
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says  that  41  God  is  the  arm;  chance  is  the 
sling  ;  man  is  the  pebble  ;  how  are  you  to 
resist,  once  flung  ?  " 

While  the  boy  is  gifted  with  a  distorted 
face,  the  girl  is  blessed  with  the  blind  eye- 
To  the  girl,  as  with  Samson,  the  sun  and 
moon  do  not  exist.  She  easily  perceives  the 
light  shed  by  the  soul,  but  not  that  of  the 
stars*  First  the  boy  and  the  girl  behave  as 
brother  and  sister.  Being  first  strangers  and 
then  friends,  they  see  affection  ripening  into 
love-  When  the  whole  world  is  filled 
with  the  gloom  of  night,  and  when  there  is 
none  coming  forward  to  feed  or  house  the 
forsaken  children,  the  boy  knocks  at  the  door 
of  Ursus  the  philosopher  and  ventriloquist- 
When  knocks  are  not  answered,  knocks  are 
simply  repeated  to  claim  attention  and  sym- 
pathy- The  philosopher,  though  patiently 
impatient,  unbars  the  door  and  his  heart 
simultaneously,  and  weleomes  the  boy  with 
his  charge,  the  female  child.  It  is  true  that 
Ursus  finds  fault  with  the  world  with  much 
more  freedom  than  a  cynic.  Ursus  is  no  more 
than  a  living  paradox-  He  is  the  "  Man  in 
Black Y  as  Goldsmith  would  have  it-  He  is 
at  once  unconsciously  eloquent  upon  the  vices 
and  foibles  of  the  world  and  he  goes  even  so 
far  as  to  shun  and  condemn  mankind  as  a 
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whole.  But  the  moment  he  finds  any  one 
suffering,  he  runs  to  the  rescue,  saves  the 
suffering  soul,  but  condemns  himself  for  this 
golden  deed-  This  is  his  way — ,a  daring 
symbol  of  eccentricity.  He  has  a  she-wolf 
to  take  care  of.  The  wolf  and  himself  are 
boon  companions  whom  death  alone  can 
part-  They  love  each  other  intensely  and 
exchange  habits?  thoughts  and  sentiments  very 
easily  by  speechless  messages.  If  silence  is 
eloquence,  the  mute  is  certainly  an  orator.  It 
is  so  with  the  wolf,  a  quadraped  civilised  into 
a  biped  in  thought  and  expression  under  the 
perpetual  tutelage  of  the  human  philosopher. 
Living  together,  sleeping  together  and  speak- 
ing together?  they  can  never  forget  each  other. 
The  wolf  and  Ursus  admirably  agree  in 
smiling  and  laughing  outright  at  the  right 
moment/  Easier  it  is  for  them  to  growl  and 
to  keep  quiet  at  once-  This  is  of  course  a 
mark  of  contempt  which  the  wicked  world 
richly  deserves.  With  Ursus,  conscience  is 
the  ruling  voice  and  he  strongly  belives  it  to 
be  the  very  image  and  echo  of  God-  He 
never  suspects  the  measured  ticks  of  this 
"  Big  Ben  "  any  more  than  the  musical 
beats  of  his  heart-  He  is  full  of  that  moral 
indignation  against  the  ugly  tricks  of  Satan. 
Ursus    gives   them   food   and  shelter, 
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though  he  himself  has  to  starve  in  conse- 
quence- The  boy  gets  bread,  while  the  child  is 
given  milk ;  so  that  the  host  finds  nothing  left 
for  himself.  Though  he  grumbles  against  the 
innocent  intruders,  he  is  at  heart  very  kind 
and  obliging  to  them.  Soon  his  love  for  them 
increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  To  them,  he 
is  not  only  a  father  but  a  tutor  too,  both 
combined  in  the  philosoper-  Ursus  gives  them 
moral  instruction  regularly.  He  teaches  them 
the  rhythmic  gradation  of  shades  in  the  realm 
of  philosophy.  Ursus  and  the  boy,  now  call- 
ed Gwynplaine,  both  agree  in  their  views  of 
the  world,  both  uphold  the  soul  and  the  heart 
against  the  flesh,  and  preserve  the  honest? 
unstooping  resignation  of  a  true  philosopher, 
Ursus's  four-footed  companion,  the  wolf  Homo 
soon  relishes  the  company  of  the  innocent 
children-  All  look  like  the  members  of  the 
same  family  and  live  together  peacefully  in  a 
moving  hut?  too  small  but  very  snug  and  cosy 
like  a  bird's  nest.  They  not  only  live  to- 
gether, but  also  belong  to  each  other. 

The  boy  grows  into  a  youth  of  five  and 
twenty,  while  the  child  develops  into  a 
celestial  beauty  of  sixteen.  The  youth  has 
the  face  of  a  monster,  while  the  maiden  is 
blind-  So  she  cannot  discover  the  glaring 
deformity  in  his  face-    Having  the  monster's 
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look,  he  cannot  claim  a  better  bride-  From 
infancy  they  have  been  sleeping  together 
innocently  ;  and  now  inspired  by  Nature's 
promptings,  they  sleep  consciously  on  the  same 
bed-  They  are  now  birds  of  the  same  nest, 
living  together  to  enjoy  each  other.  The 
flesh  has  no  charm  for  them.  The  "  kissing 
of  souls  "  is  their  ideal  of  love-  She  is  as 
faithful  to  her  lord  as  Desdemona  is  to 
Othello.  Though  in  form  he  is  horror  and 
she  is  grace,  they  together  make  a  heavenly 
match,  respecting  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
disdaining  the  roar  of  passion- 
To  make  a  living,  they  have  to  devise 
some  means.  Ursus,  Homo,  Gwynplaine  and 
the  maiden  Dea — ,  all  these  have  "  to  cloy 
the  hungry  edge  of  appetite.*'  The  monster 
Gwynplaine,  the  laughing  man  is  the  "  cyno- 
sure of  neighbouring  eyes  "  He  excels  even 
Pickwick  in  easily  attracting  the  crowd.  Dea, 
with  her  mellifluous  voice  vibrating  with 
divine  harmony,  and  with  the  charming  face 
of  an  angel,  makes  a  good  impression  on  the 
stage-  Gwynplaine  and  Dea  thus  solve  the 
vital  problem  of  life — daily  bread  and  nothing 
more-  Ursus?  like  Wordsworth's  leech- 
gatherer,  loves  passionately  a  life  of  resolution 
and  honest  indepedence-  With  him  it  is  quite 
possible,  nay  even  easy,    Going  from  place  to 
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place  and  giving  a  series  of  theatrical  shows, 
Gwynplaine  and  Dea  with  the  rest  win  their 
way  to  success  in  life-  The  monster  and  the 
maiden  win  a  ringing  applause  from  the 
audience  and  make  themselves  the  pets  of  the 
crowd.^  ^ 

Some  fortune  seems  to  smile  upon 
Gwynplaine,  Misfortune  no  longer  dogs  his 
steps-  It  is  soon  discovered  from  the  old  re- 
cords in  the  kingdom  that  Gwynplaine  is  none 
other  than  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie  who 
has  been  at  the  age  of  two  mutilated 
and  disfigured  by  a  Fleming  of  Flanders  call- 
ed Hardquanonne.  Fermain  Clancharlie  is  the 
legitimate  heir  of  Lord  Linnaes  Clancharlie, 
a  peer  of  England.  The  father  and  the  mother 
dead,  the  child  has  been  left  an  orphan.  They 
have  left  a  large  ancestral  property  which 
should  go  to  Fermain  Clancharlie-  The 
Queen  Anne  promises  to  make  him  a  peer  of 
England  with  ell  his  lands  and  riches,  only  if 
he  consents  to  marry  Josiana,  a  duchess — the 
fair  sister  of  the  "ugly  queen."  He  agrees  to 
this  and  so  he  is  at  once  restored  to  his 
ancient  peerage.  He  lives  in  a  palace  of  his 
own,  where  the  dazzling  mirrors  and  the 
labyrinth  of  corridors  deceive  his  eye  and 
make  him  grope  about  like  a  blind  helpless 
man-    He  is  soon  at  a  pleasant  corner  where 
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Josiana  is  sleeping  on  a  silken  bed.  "  Her 
loosened  robe  provokes  a  thousand  dangerous 
feelings-  Animal  ecstasy  at  once  invades  his 
mind — ecstasy  combined  with  agony/*  He  is 
caught  in  the  mesh  of  flesh.  Gwynplaine, 
losing  all  self-command,  trembles ;  for  he  is 
almost  a  victim  to  passion.  Josiana  has 
already  declared  her  intense  love  for  him, 
giving  her  consent  in  a  letter  and  requesting 
his  presence  forthwith-  So,  he  is  there  with 
all  the  feverish  lust  of  a  passionate  youth  who 
often  lets  his  mind  sweetly  linger  in  the  love- 
revery.  A  few  minutes  pass  and  she  is  wide 
awake.  They  are  face  to  face  with  each- 
other-  Their  wild  thoughts  outstrip  the  wind 
and  run  riot.  Josiana  and  the  stranger  must 
draw  nearer  still,  for  they  know  nothing  else. 
Suddenly  with  a  rapid  spring,  she  flings  her- 
self on  his  neck  and  he  too  clings  to  her 
bosom-  Both  are  love-sick  and  so  they 
cannot  avoid  each  other  Her  words  flow 
with  all  the  ease  and  fury  of  a  volcanic 
eruption.  He  dances  in  giddy  velocity  before 
her  whirlwind  of  words-  Studying  the  monster 
from  head  to  heel,  she  proves  herself  a  verita- 
ble eccentric  and  her  words  soon  become 
puzzles.  Both  the  characters  are  too  complex 
for  analysis.  They  seem  to  understand  each- 
other,  but  what  actually  takes  place  is  a  clear 
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misunderstanding.  First  declaring  herself  a 
true  lover  of  the  monster,  she  suddenly  changes 
her  mind  and  says  she  cannot  love  him. 
Gwynplaine,  whose  eyes  of  lust  are  riveted  on 
the  dazzling  vision  of  beauty,  has  clean  for- 
gotten his  holy  love  for  Dea-  For,  now  the 
flesh — the  glossy  exterior  alone  has  a  fatal 
fascination  for  him-  Prosperity,  and  his  new 
position  as  a  peer,  have  simply  turned  his  head- 
He  proves  himself  a  stern  rebel  against  the 
moral  law.  He  has  stifled  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  he  has  forgotten  the  All- 
Father.  His  hero-worship  consists  in  loving 
himself  to  madness,  for  he  is  his  own  hero. 
He  thinks  that  "  he  has  already  drunk  to  the 
dregs  the  cup  of  ill-luck,"  and  he  has  nothing 
more  to  fear.  But  in  this  he  is  sadly  mistaken, 
for  "  the  cup  is  now  refilled  ,f 

Even  as  a  peer  of  the  kingdom,  he  fails 
to  cut  a  dash  in  society.  He  is  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  full-faced  assembly  in  the  House 
of  Lords-  His  face  with  its  native  rudeness 
and  oddity  provokes  the  contempt  and  sneer  of 
one  and  all.  "  Stifled  bursts  of  laughter 
circulate  from  visage  to  visage/'  Scandal  is 
garrulous  in  its  full-throated  ease.  Shouts  rend 
the  air-  If  he  laughs,  he  laughs  at  himself 
with  the  rest-  He  simply  does  not  know  what 
to  do,  how  to  talk,  and  on  what  to  talk  ;  for 
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he  is  in  a  fix-  He  is  there  at  sea-  He  gives 
a  true  and  touching  account  of  himself  and 
does  a  good  ^  deal  of  moralising.  With  all 
the  ardour  of  a  cynic,  he  vehemently 
denounces  the  sins  and  vices  of  the  world- 
Though  there  are  very  few  to  applaud  his 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  myriads  are  ready  to 
betray  his  ignorance.  His  eloquence  is  vain 
and  his  harangue  falls  flat  on  the  audience. 
Though  not  hooted  out  of  life,  he  is  at  once 
hissed  off  the  stage. 

Now  his  condition  is  simply  deplorable. 
He  has  neither  a  friend  nor  a  relation.  He 
has  already  deserted  Ursus,  Dea  and  Homo- 
They  are  wandering  alone,  helpless.  Ursus 
thinks  that  Gwynplaine  has  been  lost  for  ever 
and  feels  the  shock  very  much.  Dea,  the 
sincere  and  modest  and  tender  being,  feels 
very  much  the  loss  of  her  lover  and  saviour, 
Gwynplaine.  Fever  is  upon  her,  and  she  has 
to  succumb  to  the  mental  agony.  Not  a 
moment  is  spent  without  sobs  and  tears  and 
monologues-  She  is  about  to  tumble  into  the 
grave.  Ursus  tries  his  best  to  console  her, 
but  in  vain-  Her  grief  is  as  invincible  and 
true  as  her  modesty-  Just  at  this  moment 
when  Gwynplaine  thinks  that  he  has  lost  for 
ever  Dea  and  that  he  should  at  once  leap  into 
the  river  close  by  to  find  solace  in  the  yawn- 
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ing  grave,  the  wolf  Homo  licks  his  feet  ;  and 
at  once  as  if  at  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand, 
Gwynplaine  comes    to    himself  again.  He 
follows  the  wolf  Homo  to  the  home  of  Ursus 
and  Dea,  and  to  his  great  delight  and  surprise, 
he  finds  them  there  alive-    Dea,  whose  death 
is  almost  certain  and  nearing,  at  once  springs 
up  in  love's  rapture,  and  embraces  the  lover 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  body  and  soul- 
Soon  she  is  stilled  by  the  icy  hand  of  Death- 
Dea's  death  simply  upsets  Gwynplaine,*  who 
too  is  no  more-    This  double  tragedy  makes 
Ursus  swoon  and  faint-  This  novel  is  an  endless 
chain  of  tragic  events,  beginning  with  tragedy 
and  ending  in  tragedy,  making  us  all  melt  into 
tears  at  once-    None  can  avoid  pitying  him- 
self and  pitying  the  world  around  under  such 
circumstances,  since  time  and  fate  violently 
fling  stones  at  random  at  one  and  all- 


Hugo's  Style 


Hugo's  style  is  as  true  as  his  blood  pump- 
ed out  from  the  heart-  His  diction  is  one  of 
simple  ease  and  elegance-  It  is  never  ornate. 
No  rhetorical  devices  are  used.  His  thoughts 
are  too  complex,  while  his  words  are  too 
simple-  There  is  a  certain  soft  and  intricate 
beauty  in  what  he  thinks  out  and  says*  To 
harmonise  extreme  views  of  philosophy,  he 
uses  most  intelligently  thought-connectives- 
He  simply  jots  down  thoughts  and  words 
which  run  parallel.  His  pen  is  calm  and 
quiet  and  measured  in  its  dance,  though  his 
heart  beats  violently  under  strong  emotions  of 
pathos  and  terror-  In  describing  the  terrible 
realities  of  life,  he  is  at  home,  and  in 
this  next  to  none.  Thought  runs  riot 
sometimes,  for  there  is  the  mental  conflict. 
This  agitation  is  reflected  in  the  lines  he 
writes-  Though  he  is  the  master  of  his  pen, 
none  can  deny  the  fact  that  thought  is  the 
subtle  tyrant  whom  he  has  to  obey  at  all 
costs. 

Besides,  the  splendour  of  rich  imagery 
reveals  the  poetic  effusions  of  Hugo  who 
cannot  dispense  with  the  figures  of  speech- 
He  is  a  true  maker  of  metaphors  and  similes 
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which  are  ideal,  natural,  and  the  inevitable 
fruits  of  his  own  experience*  He  boldly  robs 
heaven  and  earth  of  all  their  hidden  mysteries 
which  at  once  supply  lofty  ideas  and  true 
metaphors.  His  figures  are  never  blunt  or 
idle,  but  subtle,  vivid  and  appealing.  They 
add  spirit  to  matter  and  make  truth  genuine 
and  unassailable.  Emotion,  imagination,  and 
the  jewel,  these  three  essential  virtues  of  true 
poetry  are  admirably  fused  into  harmony  in 
Victor's  prose.  His  words  combine  more  by 
chance  than  by  choice-  Not  a  word  is  a 
mute  criminal-  There  is  nothing  dubious  or 
superfluous.  He  has  light  and  diffuses  it  clear 
and  bright. 


True  Friends 


The  true  friends  who  are  going  to  make 
my  pen  restless  are  no  obscure  phantoms- 
They  are  five  strange  beings  of  flesh  and  blood 
who  tread  this  planet  with  a  purpose— the 
supreme  purpose  of  sleeping  away  life  and 
laughing  out  its  seriousness. 

They  are  five  choice  spirits  who  meet  and 
part  at  will-  Studying  in  the  same  class,  they 
enjoy  the  unique  privilege  of  imitating  one 
another  in  sleeping  and  snoring  violently. 
Though  life  is  busy  just  like  an  impatient 
stream  or  breathless  traffic,  these  ideal  friends 
uniformly  believe  that  they  can  afford  to  sleep 
till  danger  rings  its  wonted  alarm.  With 
them,  duty  is  light  and  gay  and  vain  and 
nothing  more.  They  instinctively  discover 
the  veritable  bore,  if  the  lecturer  is  not  tired 
of  his  duty.  With  all  the  dreamy  languor 
of  a  true  lotos-eater,  they  steadily  go  to  sleep, 
and  with  a  musical  snoring  they  succeed  in 
gagging  the  lecturer.  Their  aim  in  life  con- 
sists in  reading  something  of  literary  rubbish 
and  at  once  growing  loquacious  upon  the 
tremendous  trifles-  Mistaken  guesses  are  liber- 
ally allowed,  for  one  speaks  of  what  the  other 
cannot  even  guess-    There  is  a  rich  variety 
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of  topics  discussed  with  a  variety  of  moods 
by  one  and  all  of  the  queer  circle. 

Their  appearances  are  so  varied  that  a 
true  description  of  the  strange  beings  is  quite 
essential-  For  that  alone  leads  to  the  finest 
appreciation  of  the  real  characters  in  their 
true  form  and  spirit.  Mr.  S.  V-  is  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  friends'  circle-  The 
ideal  president  with  all  his  natural  and  artifi- 
cial recommendations  is  the  right  person  in 
the  right  place-  He  is  certainly  a  queer 
figure  of  average  height-  His  head  bristling 
with  solitary  strands  of  hair  is  a  true  and 
tangible  expression  of  Wordsworth's  "bald 
eminence".  His  face  is  nosy — for  the  nose 
is  singularly  prominent  and  at  once  makes  the 
owner  '  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes". 
His  deep  dark  eyes  are  simply  bulging  goggles, 
though  none  can  deny  the  philosophical  fire 
and  the  piercing  glances  of  the  significant 
balls-  His  brain  spark  outstrips  the  wind, 
while  his  walking  pace  is  but  the  snail's  We 
at  once  discover  the  crawling  splendour  when 
he  moves  with  a  noble  lingering  hesitation- 
His  fingers  are  more  numerous  than  Nature's 
design,  and  his  thoughts  and  moods  are  more 
numerous  than  his  limbs.  He  smiles  as 
naturally  as  he  laughs,  and  his  smile  is  rare 
and  costly.    He  is  most  unwilling  to  waste  a 
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tear  or  a  sigh,  for  he  has  understood  the  futi- 
lity of  silent  grief  expressed  by  violent  tears. 
With  his  infinite  optimism,  he  is  determined^ 
to  be  eternally  cheerful,  and  even  the  demise 
of  his  beloved  father  never  moved  him  beyond 
seeking  solace  in  self  and  self-restraint-  He 
strongly  believes  that  man  has  no  business  to 
quarrel  with  the  Wielder  of  this  planet  and 
cannot  question  the  very  scheme  of  things. 
With  Browning  he  asserts  that  God  is  in 
Heaven  and  all  is  right  with  the  world- 
Among  the  friends  he  is  looked  upon  as  the 
eternal  spring  of  comfort  and  inspiration-  It 
is  equally  true  that  he  is  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  little  circle-  Having  understood  the 
inefficacy  of  torrential  eloquence,  he  uses  the 
simplest  device  of  slow  and  steady  and  spiri- 
ted talk-  A  full  throated  authority,  he  is  res- 
pected as  a  literary  oracle  by  one  and  all  who 
are  at  once  in  a  listening  attitude^  to  profit  by 
the  president's  endless  eloquence.  His  words 
are  thoughts  born  of  deep  thinking  and  wide 
reading.  Sometimes  he  wields  the  Critic's 
sceptre  with  an  incredible  violence-  He  is 
merciless  upon  the  so-called  invulnerable 
critics  who  commit  more  mistakes  than  the 
authors-  Though  it  is  dangerous  and  difficult 
to  be  original,  the  Oracle  is  most  reluctant  to 
hide  his  unique  gift  of    originality.  Slave 
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mentality  and  sonorous  repetition,  he  hates 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul-  Humorous  and 
eccentric,  he  proves  a  creature  of  moods. 
Nothing  can  disturb  his  heart  but  music  or 
deep  silence.  To  him  music  is  softly  sweet 
and  sweetly  intricate-  His  thoughts  and 
sentiments  are  more  complex  than  his  nature 
which  is  now  human  and  now  superhuman- 
None  can  reject  him,  for  he  is  dauntless  with 
a  daring  intellect  which  can  easily  subdue  the 
world  with  its  subtle  and  interesting  variety 
of  devices-  He  is  a  stern  rebel  who  can 
always  be  on  the  safer  side  and  who  can  be 
sure  of  victory  in  spite  of  odds.  With 
him  to  read  is  to  remember,  his  memory 
being  too  strong  to  be  fickle. 

Next  comes  Mr,  G-  K-  Angelic  in  form, 
with  a  subtle  brain  and  a  delicate  heart,  he 
can  be  everyman's  friend-  His  food-bag  is 
half-fed  while  his  head  is  full-fed  A  miser- 
able skeleton  which  scorns  the  load  of  flesh, 
he  proves  an  austere  saint  clad  in  austere 
simplicity-  Humility,  sincerity  and  patience 
— these  three  virtues  are  indisputably  his 
own.  The  frail  and  tender  being  never 
stalks,  but  floats  like  an  ethereal  spirit  whose 
ambition  is  to  scorn  the  ground  and  to  soar 
high-  Just  like  poets  and  philosophers,  he  is 
one  of  the  dreamers  of  dreams  and  often 
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dances  with  divine  ecstasy-  A  true  poet  is 
at  the  mercy  of  his  thoughts  and  sentiments 
and  emotions  which  must  be  recorded  for  his 
own  relief.  Just  like  the  poet,  snatching  a 
piece  of  paper,  he  flings  down  his  thoughts 
with  a  pleasing  violence  which  is  natural  and 
irresistible*  A  number  of  poems  he  has 
framed  in  moments  of  inspiration  ;  and  filled 
with  lofty  ideas  and  adorned  with  a  techni- 
cal finish,  the  poems  reveal  the  latent  spark 
of  poetic  genius  which  has  won  the  admira- 
tion of  one  and  all.  A  simple  dwarf  in  form, 
he  is  a  giant  in  intellect-  None  can  tempt 
him  to  waste  his  lungs,  unless  there  is  a 
necessity  to  disturb  silence  by  a  useful  and 
significant  interruption-  Sometimes  he  cannot 
hold  his  tongue-  For  he  feels  a  divine  urge 
to  shout  out  the  ecstatic  outbursts  of  the  soul- 
Since  the  soul  twinkles  in  his  eye,  none  can 
suspect  his  fitness  for  something  too  lofty  to 
guess-  He  prefers  words  and  phrases  to 
periods  and  strongly  believes  in  the  subtle  use 
of  little  words  which  tear  to  pieces  mighty 
mysteries  and  grand  themes.  In  whatever  he 
says,  "  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear-" 
Though  kind  of  heart,  he  is  a  little  touchy. 
He  is  quite  willing  to  disturb  himself  and  to 
find  a  true  delight  in  the  internal  disturbance- 
His  policy  is  deep  and  subtle  and  defies 
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scrutiny-  He  is  quite  sure  of  his  steps  in 
spirit  and  limb,  and  never  grows  diffident 
in  spite  of  storm  and  thunder-  His  voice  is 
musically  tender  and  spreads  far  and  wide 
with  a  silvery  vibration.  He  uses  the  right 
word  in  the  right  place — an  inevitable  device 
suggested  by  his  head  and  heart.  His  smile, 
as  well  as  his  laugh,  is  splendidly  silent  and 
no  roaring  fit  accompanies  the  silent  delight. 
Books  are  his  never-failing  friends — ,friends 
more  spirited,  more  sincere  and  more  enjoya- 
ble than  human  friends.  They  are  his  pride 
and  joy  and  comfort.  With  them  he  is  never 
alone,  and  gladly  discovers  a  rich  immortal 
tribe  of  spirits  in  books.  It  is  here  Milton 
finds  out  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master- 
spirit embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose 
to  a  life  beyond  life.  With  a  serene  gravity 
of  mind  and  a  steady  mental  poise,  Mr.  K- 
realises  the  full  fruits  of  silence-  To  make 
his  vision  doubly  sure,  he  wears  a  formidable 
pair  of  glasses  which  make  the  owner  a  little 
demon  capable  of  chasing  away  huge  demons 
of  incredible  might-  He  is — I  am  sure-fearless, 
for  he  is  proud  of  having  one  dangerous  tool 
which  at  Gnce  saves  him  from  eternal  gloom 
and  from  full-throated  furies-  Let  us  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  success  of  his  ridiculous- 
ly simple  devices  ! 
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The  third  to  adorn  the  circle  is  Mr- 
P.  S-  who  is  a  little  taller  than  the  president- 
He  has  a  fair  exterior  and  a  pleasing  smile. 
His  eyes  are  full  of  life  and  light,  and  his 
talk  full  of  energy.  Humour  is  his  element, 
and  in  this  none  can  excel  him.  With  a 
fancy  costume  and  a  peculiar  accent,  he  makes 
himself  the  pet  of  the  admiring  crowd-  He 
admirably  imitates  the  boys  and  the  lecturers 
in  talk  and  gait  and  gesture.  His 
imitation  is  a  grand  success  and  none  can 
discover  the  disguise.  By  frequent  flashes  of 
wit  and  humour,  he  saves  his  friends  from 
grief  and  tears.  When  he  talks,  others  smile; 
when  he  smiles,  others  laugh  outright ;  when 
he  laughs,  the  crowd  roars  out  the  excess  of 
joy.  He  never  sheds  tears  even  for  fun,  for 
he  knows  that  distress  is  venomous  and  will 
upset  the  world  at  once-  He  reads  well, 
writes  well  and  is  sure  of  success ;  for  he 
never  neglects  his  duty  as  a  student-  Even  if 
he  has  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  he  shall  do 
that  at  all  costs-  For  his  goal  is  success  in 
the  university  ordeal  and  nothing  more-  As 
a  true  and  typical  monitor,  he  knows  the  best 
way  of  controlling  the  class  with  his  winning 
smile  and  cunning  words.  Thus  the  borrowed 
violence  preserves  silence  in  the  class-  But 
he  is  not  one  of  those  born  to  rule- 
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The  fourth  item  of  curiosity  is  Mr-  B.  S. 
who  is  as  tall  as  G-  K-  It  is  no  glaring  mis- 
take to  call  him  a  dwarf.  He  is  a  slender, 
nimble,  biped  full  of  vigour  and  vivacity.  His 
face  has  a  peculiar  twist  and  none  can£j  find  a 
copy  even  in  a  multitude-  He  is  every 
moment  strange  from  head  to  heel-  His 
frame  is  quite  flexible  and  his  joints  too 
supple-  While  his  fingers  are  restless,  the 
eyes  are  steady  and  complete  a  stare-  He 
smiles  less  than  he  gazes-  His  smile  too 
never  diffuses  beyond  the  lips-  Though  he 
laughs  occasionally,  he  laughs  most  musically. 
Here  he  is  a  little  artificial,  for  he  has  an 
unerring  passion  for  musical  laughing.  He 
laughs  any  moment  and  lets  the  audience 
enjoy  the  tumultuous  echo-  His  face  reveals 
a  terrible  symmetry  of  limbs  and  his  sharp 
looks  are  more  chasing  than  winning.  His 
legs  carry  him  with  incredible  ease  and  speed, 
and  he  destroys  distance  by  this  device- 
Sometimes  if  fear  were  to  lend  wings,  his 
speed  would  be  the  speed  of  lightning.  He 
deserves  to  be  the  King  of  Boys,  for  he  is 
full  of  the  boyish  whims  and  pranks 
which  make  him  at  once  fit  for  the  job- 
When  he  has  no  business  to  stammer,  he  tries 
to  do  so,  as  if  he  had  every  reason  to  express 
the  impediments  of  speech-    It  is  just  a  case 
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of  the  "  brains  stammering  "  as  the  president 
would  have  it-  When  he  defends  Richard  II, 
his  fancy  wanders  far  and  wide  to  invent 
reasons  and  to  uphold  Richard's  caprice  as 
one  of  (consistent  inconsistency.  Even  though 
vanquished,  he  would  argue  still.  It  is  true 
that  his  reason  is  sometimes  too  keen  and 
alert  ;  but  when  he  blows  his  own  trumpet  for 
long,  the  absolute  lack  of  modesty  prejudices 
the  audience,  and  now  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
general  verdict-  Though  he  is  often  hissed 
off  the  stage,  he  never  confesses  defeat  but 
continues  to  argue  in  season  and  out  of  season 
with  the  false  confidence  of  a  vague  philo- 
sopher- 

The  fifth  item  of  novelty  is  Mr-  M.  C. 
who  is  as  tall  as  P.  S-  and  flits  about  just  like 
a  walking  stick-  His  business — -he  believes — 
is  to  keep  quiet  and  to  quiet  the  noisy  crowd- 
A  stern  Puritan,  he  never  tolerates  excess  in 
anything.  He  reads  books  and  men  together 
and  enjoys  the  differences.  He  is  too  ideal 
to  be  a  man  of  action-  He  smiles  under 
pressure  and  is  often  obstinately  silent,  believ- 
ing that  silence  is  a  sovereign  virtue-  He 
never  plays  games,  for  he  thinks  that  life — 
the  divine  gift — is  not  designed  for  such  idle 
sport-  Deep  philosophic  speculation  is  what 
he  pants  for.    He  wants  to  study  the  "  tool's 
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true  play  *'  Humour  is  none  of  his  gifts,  for 
it  is  quite  uncongenial  to  his  temperament- 
He  talks  little  and  writes  less-  He  is  quite 
willing  to  be  obscure,  though  his  friends  are 
so  unkind  as  to  cure  him  of  his  passion  for 
the  incognito. 

Such  a  circle  of  choice  friends  can  be 
rarely  seen.  It  is  a  harmonious  blending  of 
eccentric  natures  which  meet  in  nothing  but 
a  sweet  caprice.  But  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  misunderstand  one  another,  for  none  is 
denied  the  privileges  of  liberty*  equality  and 
fraternity  in  this  little  ideal  world  which  has 
no  revolutions  to  fear  nor  reforms  to  make- 
Always  they  shun  44  the  noise  of  folly." 
They  often  go  to  Nature's  Theatre  and  woo  her 
in  her  most  favourite  and  secluded  haunts-  First 
they  study  Nature  through  books  and  then 
insist  on  making  aimless  rambles  far  and  wide 
to  verify  the  inferences  from  books.  If  the 
inferences  are  quite  true  and  touching,  they  at 
once  begin  to  adore  the  poets  who  have 
analysed  the  beauties  of  nature  and  given  each 
detail  a  rich  poetic  hue.  Satan  cannot  win 
them  for  ever-  He  must  keep  his  distance- 
They  defy  corruption,  though  they  deny  God. 
Conscience  is  the  ruling  voice  which  they 
hear  and  fear-  They  are  all  Children  of 
Nature  and  listen  to  Nature's  promptings  with 
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a  supreme  veneration  for  her — the  universal 
Mother. 

May  this  ideal  society  of  true  friends 
continue  to  live  long  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
God  has  in  store  for  them- 


Moral  Fables 


(Based  on  the  model  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's) 

JL   Five  Curious  Critics 

Five  curious  critics  meeting  one  day  in 
a  literary  club  sit  in  judgment  over  Browning, 
the  poet-philosopher  with  a  peerless  soul. 
One  asks  the  rest,  U  What  do  you  think  of 
Browning  as  a  poet?*'  The  second  answers, 
"Why,  Browning — a  poor  fellow  indeed  ! — 
scatters  his  thoughts!*5  The  third  asserts, 
"Even  his  words,  he  scatters!*'  The  fourth 
says  with  a  mild  surprise,  46  He  scatters  his 
emotions  too  !'*  The  fifth  exclaims,  ''Sirs!  I 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  Browning  " 
The  first  critic  with  all  the  fury  of  impatience 
shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice-  H  Is  not 
Browning  clearer  than  clouds  ?*' 

2.  Words  or  Thoughts 

Once  a  famous  English  lecturer,  just 
before  the  university  ordeal,  advises  his  stu- 
dents, "Take  care  of  your  words  and  phrases  99 
One  student  suddenly  interrupts  him,  asking 
V  Who  will  take  care  of  our  thoughts  ?'*  The 
lecturer,  as  usual,  calmly  replies,  "  Why  ! 
words  will  take  care  of  thoughts."    At  once 
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the  student  suggests  with  an  audacious  cheer- 
fulness, 6<  I  wish  that  thoughts  may  take  care 
of  words  *' 

3.   Is  Death  possible  ? 

An  innocent  child  eloquently  cries  out 
for  the  dead  mother,  and  at  once  asks  its 
father,  "  Where  is  my  mother?"  The  father 
replies,  "  She  has  gone  out-"  The  child 
again  impatiently  questions  him,  "Tell  me 
where  you  have  hid  my  mother  ?"  He  tries 
to  console  the  child,  saying  -  She  will  soon 
return.  Here  are  sweets  for  you-  Taste 
them  and  dry  your  eye  "  The  weeping  child 
sternly  retorts,  "  Throw  them  away.  Give 
me  my  mother."  Day  by  day,  the  child  is 
growing  more  and  more  impatient,  starves  day 
and  night,  weeps  most  musically,  spends  its 
words  and  sobs,  and  fondly  hopes  that  the 
mother  may  soon  return-  At  once  the  child 
quits  this  world  to  meet  the  long-parted 
mother- 

4.   Trade  Secrets 

Two  judges— boon  companions  indeed! 
— exchange  the  finest  of  trade-secrets.  One 
asks  the  other,  "  How  do  you  judge  cases 
and  criminals?"  The  other  calmly  replies, 
"  Why,  from  the  words  of  the  parties!"  The 
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other  impatiently  jerks  out,  "  My  way  is — 
is — is — to  stare  at  them — and — to  turn  their 
hearts  inside  out!" 

5.   Fate's  Mighty  Stroke 

One  night  a  gentleman  returns  home, 
tired  of  his  busy  restless  tour-  His  throat  is 
dry.  He  at  once  orders  a  tumbler  of  water. 
The  servant  stands,  there,  holding  out  the 
tumbler  with  a  bow  of  reverence-  Exhausting 
it  at  a  draught,  the  master  roars  out 
from  scorching  pain.  A  scorpion,  which 
has  been  struggling  within  the  sacred 
tumbler,  has  choked  his  throat  and  stung 
his  tongue.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  wild 
fearful  symmetry  of  the  uncompromising 
scorpion  with  its  sharp  venomous  tail  and  its 
rare  multiplicity  of  strange  clipping  projec- 
tions !  Both  the  scorpion  and  the  man  strug- 
gle for  life  !  He  is  at  once  poisoned  to  death- 
while  the  scorpion,  squeezed  in  the  'narrow 
human  throat,  is  stifled  to  death-  What  a 
pity!  The  gentleman,  first  quenching  his 
thirst,  quenches  his  life  and  all!  Fate,  at  a 
single  stroke,  has  made  two  victims-  So  over 
the  heads  of  all,  there  hang  some  shadows  of 
uncertainty. 


Crow-gathering  &  Condolence 


Look  at  the  hunter  there,  trying  his  skill 
upon  a  new  musket  to  train  his  hand  and  eye 
at  shooting.  Unfortunately,  the  gun  wields 
a  life-and  death  problem  over  the  feathered 
race-  The  hunter,  for  pleasure,  aims  at  a 
sparrow  which  fortunately  escapes.  Sud- 
denly a  poor  harmless  crow  crosses  the  aim, 
and  greets  the  fatal  shof-  The  victim  drops 
down  helpless,  while  the  hunter  merrily 
whistles  over  his  triumph  ! 

The  tragic  message  spreads  like  wild  fire 
through  a  forest.  There  is  tt  once  a  monster 
crow-gathering.  Among  them  are  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  relations  who 
are  intimately  attached  to  the  departed  soul. 
Friendship,  love,  filial  duty,  the  affection  of 
the  father  and  the  mother — ,  all  these  find  a 
sad  thrilling  tremulous  echo  in  the  noisy 
chorus  of  the  lamenting  crows-  In  the  crow- 
congregation,  there  are  many  sincere  friends 
eloquently  competing  with  Antony  in  the 
funeral  oration.  Condolence  is  the  burden 
of  their  song.  With  a  black  uniform  mourn- 
ing dress  granted  them  by  Nature's  bounty, 
the  funeral  gathering  excites  the  sympathy  of 
the  very  heartless  hunter,  who  at  once  sheds 
tears  and  seriously  repents  his  cruel  game- 
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Two  crows,  perhaps  friends  of  the  vic- 
tim, hold  it  by  its  helpless  wings,  and  soar 
high  at  a  measured  pace,  leading  the  rest-  All 
the  crows  suddenly  fold  thier  wings  and  des- 
cend on  a  plain  free  from  human  intrusion- 
The  innocent  victim  is  at  once  interred  with- 
in the  bowels  of  the  earth,  accompanied  by 
a  solemn  chorus  of  grief!  The  congregation 
is  again  on  the  wing  and  is  going  home  to  seek 
consolation  from  the  sweet  balmy  sleep. 


The  Glowing  Orange 


Look  at  the  rosy  orb  simmering  in  the 
west!  The  dim  glow  adds  dignity  and  charm 
to  the  failing  light-  The  blue  dome  above 
cannot  be  indifferent.  The  rosy  tinge  affects 
the  vast  blue  sheet  until  there  is  a  subtle 
contrast  of  colours.  Artless  colours  intimate- 
ly mingle  until  they  lose  their  identity  in  the 
complex  beauty  of  chaos.  Waves  of  light 
radiate  from  the  soul  of  brilliance,  arresting 
the  eye  of  one  and  all-  None  can  deny  the 
peculiar  charm,  as  none  can  defy  it.  The 
gleaming  rays  strike  the  crowns  of  trees,  kiss 
the  tender  lips  of  smiling  flowers  and  clasp 
the  "Golden  globes  of  fruits'*  in  a  fond 
caress-  The  brown  trunk,  the  green  leaf,  the 
saffron  flower  and  the  golden  fruit  unite  at 
once  to  produce  a  harmony  of  colours,  dancing 
eternally  with  sublime  indifference,  to  disclose 
the  Invisible  Being.  None  can  afford  to  for- 
get himself  or  the  Maker,  when  he  is  held 
spell-bound  by  Nature's  Magic  Wand.  Birds 
share  the  general  ecstasy  and  flit  about,  un- 
willing to  fold  their  "careless  fans".  With  a 
mellifluous  joy,  they  toss  themselves  into  the 
air  until  their  wings  claim  ease  and  rest.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  Shelley  says,  the  winged 
throng  are  "floating  like  an  unbodied  joy", 
voicing   forth   their     harmless    ecstasy  in 
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''harmonious  madness/'  They  teach  us  at 
once  the  eternal  truth  that  the  world  is  throb- 
bing with  life  and  emotion  and  change  under 
the  spell  of  the  All-Father-  The  very  wind, 
forgetting  its  license,  is  chained  to  the  radiant 
orb  in  a  true  worship  of  the  synthetic  beauty 
and  charm. 

Now  look  again!  The  rich  glory  diffuses 
far  and  wide,  until  there  is  a  dim  religious 
light  spreading  rapidly  on  and  on.  Suddenly 
the  rosy  orb  vanishes  after  a  sweet  lingering 
farewell.  This  is  the  best  moment  for  a  true 
poet  to  get  inspiration  and  to  turn  anything 
into  everything.  We  can  surely  hope  that  the 
blood-red  orange  shall  be  again  in  the  east  on 
the  morrow.  To  vanish  only  to  return  is  resur- 
rection pure  and  simple-  The  sun  has  quitted 
the  stage-  There  the  frown  of  clouds  is  terrible 
with  a  huge  mystery  behind-  The  lightning- 
flash  with  its  invisible  violence  is  too  quick  for 
the  brain  spark.  The  full-throated  "thunder 
laughing  hoarsely"  is  bent  on  ruin-  Now, 
there  again  an  awful  silence — the  most 
dangerous  of  Nature's  devices!  Little,  Little 
stars  start  into  sight,  glittering  like  diamonds 
in  the  sky  and  speaking  innocence  and  peace 
to  mankind  Oh !  The  clock  is  impatient 
with  its  furious  chime!  Let  me  at  once  go 
to  bed  to  rise  with  the  rising  sun. 


Brothers  of  the  same  trade 


The  dazzling  genius  and  the  gleaming 
ant  are  brothers  of  the  same  trade-  Differing 
in  external  oddities,  they  agree  in  the  com- 
mon native  impulse.  Fired  with  the  same 
instinctive  zeal,  a  divine  gift  indeed,  they 
smell  out  the  hidden  secrets.  1  ime  and 
distance  are  no  barriers  to  them.  Lock  up 
tempting  sweets  in  a  box.  The  queer  ant, 
though  a  creeping  dot  of  life,  at  once  catches 
the  scent,  hurries  to  the  door,  squeezes  itself 
through  the  key-hole,  plunges  into  the  sweets, 
and  assimilates  the  contents.  Just  so  is  the 
case  of  a  genius  !  He  instinctively  smells  out 
the  significant  mysteries  locked  up  in  Nature, 
runs  to  the  spot  behind  the  opaque  screen, 
breaks  open  the  stern  lock  and  bolt,  and 
claims  the  golden  treasury  as  his  own  fruits 
of  quest.  Thus  the  creeping  ant  and  the 
stalking  genius,  giddy  with  a  riotous  native 
impulse,  discover  the  savoury  smell  of  hidden 
sweets  and  proclaim  the  divine  gift  of  intui- 
tion by  their  unique  triumph.  The  blunt 
mediocre  stares  at  them  in  blank  dismay,  and 
is  at  once  supremely  mute- 


Autobiography  of  a  Bug 


Nonecan  deny  that  I  am  one  of  the 
created  beings  :  I  live,  move,  walk,  creep 
and  run  not  without  purpose !  Descended  of 
the  royal  family,  I  have  my  own  pride  of 
blood,  my  dignity  of  rank,  my  self-assertive 
will,  my  unique  privilege  of  "do-nothing  and 
eat-all'*  and  my  divine  right  to  subdue  man- 

The  rational  semi-quadruped  may  sus- 
pect that  I  am  a  young  wandering  fool  !  It  is 
an  uncharitable  suspicion-  I  am — I  need  not 
flatter  myself — an  infant  giant  living  on  the 
luxury  of  human  blood.  With  man,  I  play 
hide-and-seek  to  tap  and  drink  his  tempting 
blood-  He  may  tame  the  lion  and  tiger,  and 
boast  of  human  strength-  To  him,  1  am  an 
invincible  foe  !  Hiding  in  his  shirt,  coat, 
chair,  pillow  and  umbrella,  and  posing  myself 
as  his  bosom  friend,  I  taste  his  deep  crimson 
blood  only  "to  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appe- 
tite. "  Here  I  am  not  selfish,  but  I  love  to 
live  ! 

When  heroes  record  their  adventures, 
why  not  I,  a  famous  infant  giant?  None  can 
avoid  me;  for  I  am  a  miraculous  thief,  and  I 
know  how  to  cheerfully  interfere  with  others, 
when  they  are  a  little  indifferent  to  trifles.  A 
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number  of  times,  I  have  tried  my  spirit  and 
skill  upon  man  and  chuckled  over  my  triumph! 
My  thrilling  adventures  and  narrow  escapes 
are  no  fanciful  dreams.  They  are  true  and 
bitter  experiences  which  claim  the  ear  of  one 
and  ail.  The  secret  of  my  success  is  that 
Nature  has  given  me  no  whistling  throat  to 
betray  my  life  and  motion-  Though  life  is 
bristling  with  perils,  I  have  easily  overcome 
them  all*  Listen  to  me  at  once-  If  you  fail 
to  follow  me,  you  may  gladly  interrupt  me; 
for  my  language  is  as  inscrutable  as  Fate. 

One  night,  a  student  was  keenly  prepar- 
ing for  the  September  B.  A  Examination, 
poring  over  his  dog-eared  text  books-  Perhaps 
poor,  he  could  not  afford  a  table  light.  His 
tiny  starving  lamp  was  perpetually  blinking 
like  a  blind  helpless  man!  The  student  him- 
self, though  half  blind,  was  armed  with  a  pair 
of  formidable  glasses.  Having  studied  till 
twelve,  he  unconsciously  received  inspiration 
from  the  Goddess  of  Sleep!  This  was  the  best 
time  for  an  intruder-  Boldly  emerging  from 
my  corner  in  his  chair,  I  rapidly  advanced 
with  the  growing  confidence  of  a  military 
genius,  plunged  into  his  arm-pit,  and  merrily 
drank  my  fill-  What  a  rude  shock !  The 
sleeping  statue  shuddered  with  the  fury  of  a 
volcanic  eruption,  and  shook  me  off  with  a 
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vengeance  !  Perhaps  he  was  easily  provoked. 
Anyhow  I  escaped  the  human  demon-  To 
be  frank,  I  insulted  him  only  to  remind  him 
of  his  duty.  1  was  at  once  glad,  when  he 
continued  to  stare  at  the  cold  naked  print  of 
his  uncompromising  text. 

Next  comes  my  miraculous  feat  upon  a 
good  old  corpulent  judge  Mr-  Fox.  He  was 
yawning  most  delightfully,  just  before  passing 
the  verdict  upon  a  criminal  charged  with 
rape.  So  long  as  the  venerable  judge  was 
consciously  active,  I  kept  quiet  with  all  my 
diplomatic  subtlety.  When,  like  a  lotos-eater, 
he  drowsily  lost  his  physical  and  mental  poise, 
I  was  at  once  out  like  a  dart,  gained  his  ear 
and  cautiously  tapped  his  costly  blood  with 
great  engineering  skill.  Disturbed  and  pro- 
voked the  judge  unconsciously  dropped  his 
merciless  quill,  and  shot  his  fingers  against  me 
to  crush  me  like  a  bud.  Though  entrapped, 
I  fortunately  escaped  between  his  fingers. 
The  impatient  judge  was  prudent  enough  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  human  crimi- 
nal, sentencing  him  to  immediate  execution- 

My  adventure  with  a  Coachman  will 
make  you  roar  with  convulsive  laughter-  In- 
toxicated with  tipsy  toddy,  he  was  madly 
reeling  at  his  box  like  a  drunken  sot,  holding 
loose  the  reins  of  his  bony  steed — a  shy  rebel 
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indeed !  Hiding  myself  under  the  secure  im- 
pregnable seat,  I  actively  set  spurs  on  to  him 
from  behind,  and  thus  easily  restored  balance, 
when  he  was  about  to  drop  down  and  to  be 
crushed  under  the  relentless  wheels-  I  saved 
him  many  a  time,  but  he  failed  to  express  his 
gratitude.  This  betrays  the  selfishness  of 
man* 

I  have  played  even  with  a  helpless  child 
which  had  been  eloquently  crying  out  one 
night  and  was  therefore  being  rocked  in  a 
spring-cradle-  The  kind  mother  lulled  to 
sleep  her  affectionate  child  with  her  sweet, 
endless  singsong  of  sonorous  rhythmic  cadence- 
Suddenly  1  interfered  with  the  child  which 
was  again  tempted  to  roar  out  its  pinching 
unwelcome  pain.  The  mother,  who  was 
tossing  her  head  on  a  restless  pillow,  at  once 
sprang  to  her  feet  to  rescue  the  child-  This 
made  me  seriously  repent  my  sinful  folly  and 
pray  for  absolution,  for  it  is  injustice  to  tease 
an  innocent  child ! 

I  have  enjoyed  many  a  rural  excursion 
and  many  a  continental  tour,  delightfully 
travelling  in  the  train  and  the  steamer  with 
all  my  sons  and  daughters,  my  friends  and 
relations.  But  the  beauty  of  it  is  we  never 
touched  our  purse  to  pay  for  the  ticket,  nor 
did  we  spend  any  over  other  expenses-  We 
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had  a  rich  royal  banquet  upon  the  living 
snoring  human  passengers.  To  them,  we 
were  certainly  grateful,  keeping  them  active 
and  constantly  warning  them  against  the 
pick-pocket  and  the  contriving  dagger.  We 
must  record  our  observations  for  the  sake  of 
others  who  have  never  gone  abroad-  We 
have  seen  in  our  travels  how  the  train  and 
the  ship  are  run  by  steam ;  that  the  sea  is 
blue  and  the  surging  angry  waves  at  times 
threaten  the  floating  bark ;  that  the  metro- 
polis like  London  or  Berl  in  has  its  own 
clamorous  din  and  bustle — the  hubbub  of 
chaos,  the  clatter  of  hooves,  the  rumbling  of 
wheels  and  the  hooting  of  motor-cars. 

Now  I  have  spent  my  limited  span  of 
three  score  and  ten !  Clouds  of  uncertainty 
are  hovering  over  my  head.  The  giddy 
wheel  of  Fortune  frowns  upon  me  !  Time 
has  hurled  upon  my  head  the  infirmities  of 
age.  Oh!  I  am  helpless!  Exposed  to  the 
scorching  sun,  my  living  strength  of  blood 
vanishes  into  thin  vapour,  and  alas!  I  have 
spent  my  "words,  life  and  all  and  my 
"tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument  "  May 
God  forgive  my  soul! 


The  Plotting  Comb. 

The  polished  comb  looks  so  innocent 
that  no  mortal  suspects  its  mission-  To  study 
its  politic  dance  is  to  reveal  its  ulterior  mo- 
tive— the  unholy  mission  of  "divide  and 
conquer 

None  can  deny  the  sharp  million  teeth 
it  has — not  dangerous  but  unkind,  not  plotting 
but  calculating.  The  crowning  grace,  the 
giant  host,  Nature's  luxury  first  rebels  against 
the  fresh  unfamiliar  comb-  The  scheming 
comb,  though  first  staggered,  soon  gains  con- 
fidence, makes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  dark 
uncompromising  field,  and  cheerfully  advances 
with  even  steps.  See  there  the  grand  triumph 
of  diplomacy!  The  violent  comb  with  its 
myriad  legs  climbs  up  the  clouded  column  ; 
confronts  a  swarthy  race  of  giants;  creates  a 
splendid  split  among  the  suspecting  unfriendly 
brothers ;  divides  them  in  the  centre,  right 
across  the  head;  and  subdues  them  eventually 
into  eternal  slaves* 

Once  reconciled  to  the  sweet  split,  to  be 
a  slave  is  sweeter  still!  The  contriving  comb, 
once  triumphant,  never  forgets  the  policy  of 
"  divide  and  conquer while  the  grand 
giant    Column    timidly    bends    before  the 
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sceptred  sway.  Though  the  giant  host  is 
denied  its  sweet  native  liberty,  the  excited 
hunter  amorously  loves  the  charming  comb  in 
the  love-chase  which  is  sweet  in  itself,  sweet- 
er than  honey — ,nay  the  sweetest  under  the 
sun ! 


The  Silent  Watch 


Are  you  the  watch,  the  peaceful  watch, 
the  silent  guard?  You  are  not  silent!  I 
hear  the  sound,  the  musical  voice  of  the 
inner  soul  !  Your  heart?  it  seems,  beats  at 
intervals — ,  the  sweet  hum,  the  gentle  pause  ; 
again  the  hum,  again  the  pause;  first  the  tune, 
then  the  lull;  again  the  hum,  again  the  pause! 

Your  face  is  fair  and  full  of  charm  ; 
marks  bold  grace  the  border  ;  my  armed  eyes 
count  them  twelve-  Right  in  the  centre  are 
your  hands ;  only  two,  I  know  quite  well. 
Strange  are  they  ;  one  is  long  and  slender  and 
nimble  ;  the  other  is  stout  and  strong  and 
slow.  The  happy  pair  meet  and  part  at  will! 
The  hour  hand  crawls,  the  minute  hand  runs ; 
the  master  commads,  the  servant  obeys. 
Whence  issues  the  imperial  voice  ?  Is  it  the 
voice  of  conscience  ?  Yes,  the  voice  of 
Time — the  music  of  your  soul  is  unceasing  ! 
Again  the  hum,  again  the  pause;  again  the 
tune,  again  the  lull ! 

With  your  hands  unequal,  you  rule  this 
planet ;  with  equal  hands,  we  control  none. 
You  are  keen  and  alert,  and  guide  the  world; 
we  are  unruffled  and  lag  behind-  You  ad- 
vance and  never  retreat;    we  retreat  and 
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never  advance-  No  race?  no  competition!  Be 
not  afraid  !  Be  convinced  !  Alas  !  A  parting 
farewell  to  the  fleeting  time  ! 


Flashing  Thoughts. 


1 .  Some  words  love    eachother  from  the 

cradle  to  the  grave-  United  they  rule 
and  their  will  is  law. 

2.  A  boor  dances  on  his  legs  ;  a  scholar  reels 

on  his  head. 

3.  Even  the  fountain-pen  flows,  only  when 

filled. 

4.  Hackneyed  words  and  thoughts  are  worm- 

eaten  windfalls. 

5.  A  vague  writer  smokes  out  his  thoughts 

in  dark  curling  columns 

6.  The  blind  immured    Samson  exclaims^ 

'4  Prison  within  prison  ,f- 

7-  If  a  boy  can  break  a  toy,  a  king  can  ruin 

a  kingdom, 

8-  Barking  dogs  seldom  bite:    so  are  the 

vain  pricks  of  conscience- 
9.  That  student,  though  he  fails  to  think, 
knows  how  to  seriously  blink!  This  is 
due  not  to  lack  of  brains,  but  perhaps 
to  want  of  matter. 
10.  He  smokes  as  though  he  were  a  walking 
Chimney. 

1  1 .  An  easy  chair  for  a  lazy  man  is  not  so 
good  as  a  lazy  chair  for  an  easy  man, 
because  it  is  so. 
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12-  Hark!  An  unusual  sound  !  Yes,  templing 

snuff  cheerfully  thunders  in  the  swollen 
human  nose,  just  like  a  lion  roaring  in 
its  native  den- 

13-  Some    valiant  kings    cowardly  advance 

but  boldly  retreat- 

14-  The  impatient  clerk  teases  his  tired  pen, 

until  it  groans  and,  opening  its  unkind 
jaws  vengefully  tears  the  blank  white 
sheet- 

15.  A  living  gramaphone  is  a  graceful  speci- 
men of  mechanical  perfection. 


Living  Innocence 


"Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy  • 

Wordsworth. 

In  all  stages  of  life,  the  smiling  childhood 
is  indeed  the  golden  age  of  innocence,  when 
selfishness  and  prejudice  cannot  win  the 
child — a  mighty  celestial  being. 

The  child  with  all  its  invincible  virtues 
is  the  very  essence  of  God-  Innocence  is  its 
inborn  light  and  glory,  and  the  selfless  child 
admirably  reveals  it,  when  it  plays  with  a 
careless  ease-  No  external  corruption  can 
make  the  child  guilty,  for  innocence  is  its 
best  defence-  Vice  loses  its  sting  and  con- 
tagion before  the  obstinate  silence  of  the 
supremely  indifferent  child- 

The  child,  an  ideal  judge,  is  impartial, 
and  views  all  alike-  Innocence  with  sublime 
indifference  to  the  external  conflict  fails  to 
find  the  difference  in  sex,  growth,  age,  class, 
religion  and  country.  Colour  and  creed  are 
no  moral  tests-  The  child  silently  defies  bias 
which  poisons  age  and  experience,  to  blind 
reason  and  unchain  passion- 
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Nature,  in  her  visible  omnipresence, 
pleases  the  pure,  untaught,  infant  imagina- 
tion. Fancy,  restless  by  nature,  soars  high, 
takes  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  creation 
and  tries  to  bring  nearer  even  the  polar  twins. 
The  Creator  is  recognised  at  once !  The 
singing  bird,  the  humming  insect  and  the 
buzzing  bee ;  the  rising  sun,  the  brilliant 
moon,  the  blue  sky  and  the  dark  sea  ;  the 
babbling  brook,  the  tender  grass,  the  gigantic 
tree,  the  stunted  growth,  the  fragrant  flower 
and  the  whispering  wind — ,  all  these  charm 
the  child  and  impress  the  rich  untutored  brain. 

The  child  is  remembered  for  its  uniform 
and  universal  love.  The  child  discovers 
brothers  and  sisters  among  the  young  ones  of 
animals,  and  all  are  at  once  children  of  joy. 
The  puppy,  the  kitten,  the  calf,  the  colt  and 
the  lamb  are  looked  upon  as  kith  and  kin- 
The  child  improves  company  among  them  ; 
enjoys  their  sweet  presence ;  relishes  their 
simple  tricks  ;  and  swears  eternal  attachment- 
Among  these  "  six  years*  darlings  of  pigmy 
size",  we  find  the  " brotherhood  movement" 
in  full  swing.  This  uniform  and  disinterested 
love,  the  cement  of  any  ideal  society,  is  the 
marvel  of  innocence  divinely  wrought! 

The  child  plays,  smiles,  and  studies 
others  through  glasses  of  innocence  and  purity; 
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loves  others  and  is  loved  at  once;  instinctive- 
ly obeys  the  father  and  the  mother ;  and 
worships  Nature,  the  Maker's  craft  with  a 
growing  joy  which  finds  an  echo  in  the  child's 
shrill  melody-  May  God  be  thanked,  for  no 
cares  disturb  the  innocent  sleep !  May  He  be 
praised;  for  living  innocence  is  His  master- 
piece ! 


